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COLOSSE. 


Colosse was situated in the southern part of Phrygia. 
Though a town of considerable note, it was by no means 
the principal one of Phrygia; for when that great prov- 
ince was ultimately divided into Phrygia Pacatinia and 
Phrygia Salutaris, it ranked but as the sixth city of the 
former division. ‘The town was seated on an eminence to 
the south of the Meander, at a place where the river Ly- 
cus began tu run under ground, as it did for five farlongs, 
after which it again rose and flowed into the Meander. 
This valuable indication of the site of Colosse, furnished 
by Herodotus (liv. vii. cap. 30,) establishes the truth of 
the received conclusion, that the ancient city is represent- 
ed by the modern village of Khonas. This village is de- 
scribed by Mr. Arundell as being situated most pictur- 
esquely under the immense range of Mount Cadmus, 
which rises to a very lofty and perpendicular height be- 
hind the village, in some parts clothed with pines, in oth- 
ers bare of soil, with vast chasms and caverns. The im- 
mense perpendicular chasm, seen in the view, affords an 
outlet to a wide mountain torrent, the bed of which is dry 
insummer. ‘I'he approach to Khonas, as well as the vil- 
lage itself, is beautiful, abounding in tall trees, from which 
vines of most luxuriant growth are suspended. In the 
immediate neighborhood of the village are several vestiges 
of an ancient city, consisting of arches, vults, squared 
stones, while the ground is strewed with broken pottery, 
which so generally and so remarkably indicates the sites 
of ancient towns in the East. That these ruins are all that 
now remain of Colosse, there seems no just reason to 
doubt.—Pictorial Illustrations of the Bible. 





. Moral Tales. 


MATRIMONIAL ECONOMY. 

“T love her!” exclaimed a young man, with no incon- 
siderable degree of ardor. 

* But can you support her in the style to which she has 
been accustomed? It costs something to get married now- 
adays. We have to begin where our fathers ended,” said 
his companion. 

“True Ned; if she would only begin with me—why 
she’s poor herself.” 

“ Yes, and proud too; the fact is, women require so 
much waiting upon, or fashion requires it—so many ser- 
vants, just such a style of living—that, for my part, I have 
given up all thoughts of marrying.” Ned said this with 
some bitterness, as if he had good reason for feeling it. 

“« My business is good,’’ pursued the other, intent upon 
his own affairs, “‘ uncle thinks my prospects very fair, if I 
live prudently—it costs a round sum at the hotel—I might 
support a snug little establishment at the same expense.”” 

“Yes, if snug little establishments were in the fashion, 
Charley.” 

“ She is amiable and intelligent ; she must be economi- 
cal, because she always has been obliged to be,” declared 
—" abruptly stopping, as if a new thought struck 

im. 
“Perhaps so—but shall you both be independent enough 
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to begin in a small way? in fact to live within your means 
—for if you intend to get along in the world, you must 
live within your means.” 

** Well, it’s a pity ;” said Charley somewhat damped by 
the cool enquiries of his friend, “‘ think what quiet, charm- 
ing quarters I might have, I am heartily sick of the off- 
hand, bachelor life we now lead. What? must I wait till 
I make a fortune before I marry?” 

**Or be over head and ears ir. debt,” suggested Ned. 

“That will never do!” exclaimed Scott, right earnest- 
ly; and it is to be regretted that every young man does 
not make a similar determination with independence and 
judgment enough to keep it. . 

Here the two came to a turn in the street, where they 
took different directions. Charley bent his steps towards 
his store and in no merry mood. Ned—I know not where. 

Charles Scott entered his counting room and shut the 
door ; the business of the day was over, the clerks were 
preparing to leave, as the early shades of an autumn twi- 
light were fast gathering round. He stirred open some 
dying embers, then throwing himself listlessly into a chair, 
and placing his feet upon the iron fender, he soon became 
wonderfully absorbed in his own reflections. He was a 
young man of domestic tastes and excellent habits. He 
remembered with joy his father’s fire-side, and all the 
sweet’ sympathies of that dear home circle, of which he 
was once a loved and loving member. They had passed 
away, and he had long lived upon the cold bounties of a 
boarding house. His heart yearned with unspeakable de- 
sire, for aplace to call his own, with the delightful pecu- 
liarities, ‘‘ my wife,” ‘‘ my fireside,” ‘‘ my table.” It does 
not appear what conclusions Charley came to, or whether 
he came to any at all. Evening found him at his toilet, 
preparing for a party. 

Long before the appointed hour, he was ready, and 
waiting the tardy movements of his watch. Though no 
one knew better how to fill up niches of time with some- 
thing useful and pleasant, there was now a restlessness of 
spirit, which refused to be quieted. 

He sallied forth into the street, and, after various turns, 
at length bent his steps towards the Clark’s; music 
and mirth met his ear, and bright lights streamed from the 
windows. Making his greeting to the ladies of the house, 
and uttering a few agreeable truisms to those about him, 
he sought among the bevies of fair women one pretty wel- 
come, which seemed to say, ‘‘ come hither.” He stood 
aloof, in no seeming hurry to.seek a place by her side, al- 
ready half occupied by another, while his eye discussed 
with keenestscrutiny, the tout ensemble of Fanny’s dress. 
Couscious of his earnest, admiring gaze, Fanny seemed 
to hear the quick beatings of her own heart, and hope, and 
fear and love came and went, and went and came, like 
smiles and shadows across her spirit. ‘‘ A new and splen- 
did silk,” thus ran Charley’s thoughts, “ that looks extrav- 
agant; the bracelet I never saw before; I wonder if she is 
fond of such gewgaws. What is that dangling from her 
hair ; a gold pin or a gold tassal—I should like to know how 
much it cost; not very lover-like comments it must be con- 
fessed but he was looking beyond the betrothed and the bride, 
to what signified a great deal more, he was looking for a 
‘ help-meet,’’ one for dark days as well as bright. ‘I am 
afraid she won’t do for me—and this is her uncle’s house, 








she will want to liye just so,”—something like a sigh es- 
caped him as he walked to another part of the room. 
Fanny watched his departure, wondering when he would 
return; she was sure he would rejoin her, by and by; he 
always had of late. But no return—had he only known 
that Fanny’s silk was not a new one—newly turned and 
newly fitted, it had indeed been, by her needle and her 
skill, so as to make it quite as good as new—how prudent 
and thrifty that was! had he only known, the bracelet was 
a gift two years before; and the gold pin, why it was a 
decoration, borrowed to please his eye—so Fanny was not 
culpable after all. I say, had Charley known all this, he 
had not staid away so strangely and coldly all that livelong 
evening, while Fanny’s heart was sinking ; mournfully did 
a tear gather in her eye, as she beheld him depart, without 
a parting glance or a farewell word. 

Charles Scott was not quite satisfied. 
Fanny, but he was afraid to marry her. It was not asick- 
ly, sentimental love. It ccunted the cost, and calculated 
the chances, albeit love, it is said, understands no arithme- 
tic, and knows no reason. He had fixed principles of ac- 
tion, and settled rules to govern his choice of a wife; he 
did not mean that love should laugh him out of them, or 
blind him to their value. No, he determined to abide by 
them. ’ i “i 7 * 

Some time passed away, and never was man more de- 
voted to business. Perhaps he dreamed: of Fanny, but he 
did not visit her. 

Behold a gathering of friends, a pleasant little company. 
Charles is there, and Fanny too. He thought she never 
looked so charmingly, with her simple braid of hair, and 
her modest, fawn colored dress ; there was something sad 
and reproachful in her eye, it smote him to the heart— 
‘‘ dear Fanny how can she interpret my coolness ?”’ was 
the questioning of returning fondness. ‘I mean to see 
her, and be frank with her; and explain to her all my 
views—if she is a girl of sense, she cannot but approve; if 
she is not—such a contingency remained unprovided for; 
an excellent resolution, Charley, abide by it. It so hap- 
pened, or was so contrived (love’s chances are not always 
scrutable,) the two found themselves threading their way 
alone through the hushed streets at so early an hour. 
Now for Charley’s resolution—yes, he kept it. 

“But Fanny,” he continued with remarkable self-pos- 
session, after a few preliminaries not to be repeated, ‘I 
want you to understand exacly my situation, how I in- 
tend for the present to live, and what plans we must pur- 
sue. I must live within my means, and just setting out in 
life, my means are necessarily small. I am liable to the 
fluctuations of the business world. We must begin with 
what we can independently afford—no dashing out with a 
borrowed capital for me. You must take all these things 
into serious consideration before you answer me. Perhaps 
you may feel that you cannot conform to such bumble eir- 
cumstances. I will not disappoint or deceive you.” At 
the moment, Fanny thought she could decide instantly— 
for she saw only a rose-tinted future. 

Now Fanny listened. 

‘Do not decide now, Fanny, think this all over ;” was 
his parting injunction, at the close of this long walk, dur- 
ing which, though he had said a great deal, he had a great 
deal more to say—‘ and then decide carefully and con- 
scientiously.” 

Fanny did think it all over ; much that he had said was 
quite new to her. To be married, it must be confessed, 
had implied to her mind, what it does to the -mind of too 
many young ladies—gay visions of wealth and indepen- 
dence, doing every thing one wishes—a lover in the hus- 
band, amusement in the parlor. Fanny belonged to that 
class of females, who, without fortune or expectation, had 
been brought up amid the appliances of wealth. She was 
an orphan, and lived in the family of an uncle. With a 
few parlor duties, and none in the kitchen, she had lived 
an easy, dependent life, floating on society, with untried 
energies, and undeveloped powers. Rich men did not 
seek her, because rich men generally seek to increase 
their wealth with matrimonial cares; a poor man might 
fear, and justly fear, as Charles Scott did, because females 
thus educated often shrink from the exertions and the 
cares of household employment; they are slow in finding 
out that hands are made to work with, and they are apt to 
regard labor as a menial service.. If young men will doas 
Charles Scott did, frankly unfold to women their real sit- 
uation and their true interest, explain to them the use 
and dignity of labor, encourage and stimulate exertion, 
there would be fewer ill regulated households and thrift 
less wives. Fanny digested the whole matter, weighed it 
weighed it all and decided. ° Fi. a ioc 

Behold, not many months afterwards, Fanny in her new 
home. It was indeed a snug home, full of comforts and 
blessings; there was a pleasant little sitting-room, with 
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sunbeams and smiles, with Kidderminster and flag bot- 
toms, unadorned by ottamans or divans, astral lamps or 
marble tables. Her kitchen, too, was near by, where Fan- 
ny was not ashamed to pass her morning hours. 

“Do not come in the morning,” said Fanny to a gay 
acquaintance, “ you will perhaps find me making bread or 
ironing collars.” P 

“ Doing your girl’s work! eugh!”” exclaimed the lady 
distastefully. ; 

“Oh, I am my own girl,’”’ replied Fanny boldly, “ with 
the exception of Nancy Drew, who comes in when I need 
her. I can make a soup, and roast a turkey, and I dare 
say I can teach you, Flora, a thousand interesting things 
that you don’t know about.”’ Flora did not wish to be 
taught. . 

‘1 really pity Fanny,” said this same Flora, passing by 
her door one day, weary and dispirited with the frivolities 
of a series of fashionable calls. 

Pity Fanny! she had no need of such pity. Was she 
not spreading the snowy cloth upon the dinner table, cut- 
ting sweet white loaves of her own making, fetching sauce 
of her own stewing, bringing pies of her own baking, pro- 
ducts of her own skill and industry ; and did not the hear- 
ty, “I am glad to see you, Charley,” and her nicely broil- 
ed steak, quite compensate for the perplexities of his morn- 
ing business. True Fanny had her trials; the cakes did 
sometimes burn and the potatoes were not always done— 
but then she did not have the blues—they swiftly sped away 
before early rising, and ample employment. She had no 
time for the yawn of ennui, and never cried out, “ Oh I 
am dying for the want of exercise ;’’ her chamber must be 
cared for, her pantry looked after, flour to be sifted. Yes, 
Fanny knew how to use her hands. She was a producer, 
as well as a consumer. What delightful evenings did they 
pass together, sewing and reading, or at a lecture or enjoy- 
ing the society of dear friends; Charley, cheerful and hap- 
py in the consciousness that his receipts exceeded his ex- 
penditures, was disposed to be pleased with nothing so 
much as his wife; and Fanny rejoiced in the delightful 
consciousness of bearing her burden of family labor, and 
of contributing her share to family comforts ; enjoying an 
elasticity of spirit and vigor of health, of which, the indo- 
lent and unoccupied can hardly conceive. 

More than all this, there were blessings this family could 
impart. . 

**T really cannot afford to do anything,” replied the anx- 
ious mistress of a splendid mansion to a solicitor in behalf 
of the suffering poor, ‘‘ I have so many uses for my money 
—and I paid away my last farthing this morning.” It was 
very true; her roses and ice-creams and cut glass must be 
promptly paid for, while the poor sempstress to whom she 
did pay her last farthing that morning, had been soliciting 
her just dues for weeks, and suffering in consequence of 
this long delay. 

“Will you not like to do something,” concluded the 
same collector, timidly, after explaining the object to Mrs. 
Scott. 

“I shall be happy in the privilege of doing it,” answered 
Fanny, cheerfully placing a bill in the hand of the thank- 
ful woman. Yes, and Fanny felt that the pleasure of hav- 
ing fine clothes and costly furniture and many servants, 
could be no fair equivalent to the satisfaction of being able 
to lend timely aid to the poor, and carrying the balm of 
relief to suflering hearts. 

* * a . « * 

“ Ned, how is it with you?” asked an old friend whom 
he unexpectedly met some few years afterwards in the 
city ; “‘ and where is Charles Scott ? fine fellow—why you 
are looking well—TI am off for the West.” 

“West! why so?” 

“Oh, I can’t get along here—hard times—failures— 
family expenses are enormous.” ; 

“ You wont do any better at the west--be independent 
enough to endure one half of the privations here, which 
you must endure there, and you will get along cleverly,” 
said Ned, in his advice-giving way. 

“* Yes, yes, I dare say—but it’s the fashion there, and 
it’s not here. I have had a hard time of it since we were 
boys together,’”’ continued the gentleman bitterly, ‘‘ sleep- 
less nights, devising plans to make the two ends meet, and 
when I couldn’t—why, what could Ido? get involved and 
bear it like a gentleman—hard work.” Poor fellow, how 
many are in the same deplorable situation. ‘ But tell us 
of Charles Scott,” he exclaimed, dashing away the mem- 
ories of the past, “‘ good fellow—I hope he is doing well?” 

** Done well! capitally! he has sucn a wife,” cried Ned 
with a real relish, “a wife worth having—she’s no tax 
upon her husband—an intelligent, refined woman—with 
independence enough to begin housekeeping with him in 
a small, snug, economical way—did her own work, man- 
aged her own concerns—let him always have ready money 
enough to meet all his emergencies, (for emergencies and 
pretty trying ones, will occur sometimes in the busy 
world) without teasing it all away upon fashion and show— 
and,” pursued Ned enthusiastically, “‘ why he is the most 
flourishing man in town—really flourishing—well ground- 
ed and they have got the best family of children I ever 
saw. After all, every thing depends upon a wife. Why I 
would get married myself if I could get another like Fan- 
ny Scott!’ A great thing for Ned Green to say, confirm- 
ed bachelor as he was. The old friend sighed, as he re- 
peated, “‘ yes, everything depends upon a wife.” 
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Remarxk.—Every man’s conscience is the candle of the Lord, 
within him; but it lies upon every man to take good heed at 
what fire that candle is lighted.—-Dean Stanhope. 


ics; and absorbed in study, flushed with the pride of schol- 
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THE MOTHER’S GIFT. 


“‘ Place this in your trunk, my son,”’ said a pious mother 
to her boy, handing him a Bible, as he was about leaving 
home for College; ‘‘ place this in your trunk, and when 
away from the paternal roof read it, and deem it precious ; 
it is the book; your mother has ¢ried it, and what she has 
found good to her own soul, she would have her Francis 
also know, in his own blessed experience.” 

So spake the mother to her first-born, who, the following 
morning, was to leave his parents, and the quiet home of 
his childhood, for other society and other scenes. The 
Bible was the bock upon whose pages that mother had 
most delighted to dwell! She knew its truth, not from 
examining the external evidences to its truth, but because 
she had felt its truth; because of the benefits which had 
come into her soul from embracing it; because it had met 
her wants as a sinner, and filled her desires as an immor- 
tal being. O, it is the grand peculiarity of the Gospel that 
it does this; that it depends not upon proof from without, 
that it is from God, but carries this proof within itself. It 
says, take me and try me. I ask no more. Believe my 
doctrines, obey my precepts, yield thy heart to my influ- 
ence, and the veracity of God is pledged that you shall be 
changed ; you shall have a sense of pardoned sin unknown 
before; a peace of conscience to which before you were 
a stranger; new hopes, joys, and fears, and a new relish 
for things spiritual and divine. It purports to be a reme- 
dy from heaven for a certain disease, a disease which no 
creature can cure, and stakes the proof of its celestial de- 
scent, in the life and health which it restores. Thus the 
Bible submits its claims to the experience of man. Com- 
ing from Him who “made man and knew what was in 
man,” it is adapted to man, and shows its origin in that 
adaptation ; and he who by tasting it, trusting it, feels that 
adaptation, has the seal of heaven set upon his heart, that 
he is a believer, a behever im “the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God.” 

The mother of Francis well knew this; she needed not 
that any should testify to the truth of the sacred records, 
for these records had performed their work upon her own 
soul. And what they had done for her, she knew they could 
do for others, do for her darling boy; and this, having 
given him a copy of the Scriptures, she retired and prayed 
it might be done; that having been the occasion of bring- 
ing into the world an accountable, immortal being, God’s 
word, as respects that being, might not return void—but 
that the ‘‘ bone of her bone, and flesh of her flesh,” might 
choose the Bible as his heritage forever. 

It was a pleasant morning in October, when Francis 
bade his parents farewell, and the stage-coach called him 
away from under their roof. Few had left home for col- 
legiate life with more religious instruction than he had re- 
ceived ; religious principles had been faithfully instilled 
into his mind; he had been taught to pray and love his 
Creator. As yet, however, he loved him not; and though 
amiable in temper and correct in deportment, had “ no 
part in the great salvation.” 

His history, for nearly three years, is the history of 
many. There was no neglect in his studies, there was 
tone and strength in his intellectual powers, and his pro- 
gress in literature and science was highly gratifying to his 
friends; but God was excluded from his view. As is the 
case of thousands in our, seminaries of learning, his Sa- 
viour was crucified between the languages and mathemat- 


arship, his Redeemer was not in all his thoughts. Once, 
and once only, during this pericd, did he seem to care for 
his soul. It was on a Saturday evening. He had been 
invited to meet a rom of his fellow-students cn a party 
of pleasure, and complied with the request. He went to 
the house where they had assembled to spend the evening 
before the Sabbath, in joviality and merriment. He en- 
tered, and there the group were, the table spread—with 
the cards, cigars, and decanters upon it. Ie sat for a 
few moments, and his thought reverted to his home. He 
thought of the time and of the manner in which it was be- 
ing passed by his parents, and how they had taught him to 
pass it. ‘‘ The chainless spirit of his mind” flying to his 
home, he could see his father and mother reading the book 
of God—his brothers and sisters learning their Sabbath 
School lessons—all attuning their hearts for the sacred 
services of the coming day—but he, what was he about? 
This question of conscience entered, like a dagger, his 
soul. The contrast between the scene of carousal before 
him, and the scenes of home, was too great to be endured. 
The clock struck nine, and then he knew the family 
group were at prayer. He abruptly rose, and left the place 
of festivity. Another time, on another evening, he could 
be withthem, but not then. He returned to his room, and 
for a few moments suffered his thoughts to make excur- 
sons to the eternal world; but though the conviction of 
his mind was, that he must attend to religion before he 
died, he decided not to do so then; and dismissing the 
unwelcome subject, retired to rest. 

During the last term of his Junior year, the College was 
blessed with a visit from the Spirit of the Lord. None but 
those who have been within the walls of a College on such 
an occasion, know the effects of such a visit from the Holy 
One. If it enlivens the graces of those who are Chris- 
tians, makes them more prayerful and more faithful, it al- 
so rouses up the passions of the impenitent, and gives new 
force to their propensities for evil. Such was the effect at 


anticipation of the coming of some pious student, to hold 
conversation with them on the subject of religion, a com- 
pany of reckless scoffing ones had collected together in a 
chamber, and the more effectually to deceive the man of 
God, had brought their Bibles and hymn books with them, 
as if really in a serious inquiring frame of mind. They 
wished, before him, to seem intensely interested in the 
work of grace which was going on; and then, in his ab- 
sence, to fortify themselves against its power, by turning 
the whole affair into ridicule. Much to their disappoint- 
ment, no Christian came, and they broke up in chagrin. 
There was one Bible, however, in the room, which bore 
the charm of a mother’s gift, and was clothed with the 
energy of a mother’s prayer. It belonged to Francis P. 
He—yes, even he, was among this vile band. He, achild 
of many §prayers, could meet with others to strengthen 
himself against those blessed influences which would save 
him. But the time had come when these prayers were 
to be answered, and this Bible, like the fire and the ham- 
mer, was té break in pieces his strong heart. III at ease, 
he thonght of his mother, and her gift. That gift was as 
bright and fresh as when first presented to him, for it had 
lain in his trunk unused. Its very unworn appearance con- 
victed him_of guilt. He took it, and with a trembling 
hand, turned to the 32d chapter of Deuteronomy and the 
Ist chapter of Proverbs. All what he needed; but the 
35th verse of the former, and the 25th of the latter, entered 
like the iron into his soul. They brought him upon his 
knees a suppliant for mercy. He rose, read further, and 
those passages presented themselves—‘“ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” ‘* He that 
believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in himself.” 
These words of inspiration, with no Christian friend di- 
recting him, he put to the test. In the solitude of retire- 
ment, he rested upon these declarations as true. He be- 
lieved; the witness was given him; his burden was gone, 
and he “‘ caught the beams and breezes, and blessed vis- 
ions of heaven.” 

Thus the faith of this godly mother, in the inherent vir- 
tue of the Word of God, was not in vain. She believed 
the Word of God, brought in contact with the mind of her 
son, would prove the Word of God. Nor was she mis- 
taken. God blessed her faith, and honored his truth. 
There is no presumption at taking God at his word. He 
says thatit is “‘quick and powerful; a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart ;” and any one left alone 
with the everlasting gospel, may, by means of this only, 
under the teaching of the Holy Ghost, become a new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus, and get a thorough knowledge of the 
great doctrines of salvation. Let him but believe that 
Christ came into the world to save sinners; admit that he 
himself is a sinner, and that Christ therefore came to save 
him, and accordingly in the exercise of penitence and faith 
trust Christ, and the scales shall fall from his eyes, and 
the veil be taken from his heart, and the favor which Je- 
hovah beareth to his own people, shall be his. 

This is no idle tale, but fact. That mother saw her 
Francis a minister of the gospel ; and though he has been 
called into eternity before her, she lives in expectation of 
meeting him in the realms of glory.—Mother’s Magazine. 
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THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

One morning the children were in high glee, with the 
promise from Uncle Philip, of a visit to lame Willie’s 
home. They were to go in the afternoon, and during the 
morning, the usual plays were not mentioned ; nothing was 
talked of but the expected visit. Henry immediately went 
to select some entertaining books for the lame _ boy. 
Charles examined his playthings, wishing this was not 
broken, and wondering if the other could not be mended. 
He considered himself very fortunate, at last, in finding a 
dissected map, which he was sure Willie would like; and 
he was quite overjoyed when he remembered a little writ- 
ing apparatus, containing an ink-stand, sand-stand, with 
places for pens and wafers.. He immediately sét about 
making up a package of paper, quills, sand, wafers, &c. 
and Amelia added a neatly made pen-wiper. She also pre- 
pared a convenient little work-basket for Willie’s sister, 
with a well-filled needle-book, a little bag of cottons, tapes, 
pins and buttons. 

There were great hurryings to and fro, between the 
house and the carriage-house, much climbing into the car- 
riage, and many measurings of the carriage-box, to see if 
all the articles would go in securely. They were all pack- 
ed in neatly, and unpacked a great many times, to make 
room for something else, and there were many wonderings 
where the basket of cakes would go, which Aunt Mary 
had promised to furnish. Dinner seemed a longer meal 
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than ever to the impatient children, who scarcely tasted it. 
All necessary prepatations were finished a full hour before 
the time fixed for their departure. To lessen the tedious- 
ness of waiting, Henry had taken a book; the state of 
Charles’ mind was manifest by sundry leapings into the 
air, in order to find how nearly he could touch the ceiling 
with his hand, and various jumpings in different attitudes, 
most commonly in that one used in playing leap-frog, to 
ascertain how many figures of the carpet he could clear at 
a single bound. Amelia divided her time between the 
window and a large closet, jn which was her baby-house. 
She finally seated herself at the window, with her beauti- 
ful wax doll on her lap, impatient for the first glimpse of 
old Philip. Charles assured her that the time would seem 
as long again by this means; but Amelia persisted in 
maintaining her situation, and her exclamation soon gave 
notice that their kind old friend was walking up the ave- 
nue which led to the house. The boys immediately plac- 
ed themselves at the window, and the children now discov- 
ered that a man, the servant of the village pastor, accoM- 
panied him. They seemed to be in very earnest conver- 
sation, and approached the house at a pace much too lei- 
surely for the waiting children. 

“T hope that rusty looking man is not coming in to 
keep us from our ride,” said Amelia. 

‘“‘ Why, if he should, we can go as well to-morrow,” re- 
plied Charles. 

“Who knows but it may rain to-morrow?” asked Ame- 
lia, in a tone of considerable anxiety. . 

By this time old Philip and the man had reached the 
steps of the house, where they yet lingered in conversa- 
tion, when the former beckoned. to one of the servants of 
the house, and after speaking a few words to him, he look- 
ed up at the window fm which the anxious children were 
watching him, shook his head, bowed, smiled, and then, 
to their amazement, he followed the pastor’s man down to 
the gate, where he got into a carriage and was out of sight 
in a few minutes. The servant immediately entering, in- 
formed them that their old friend was prevented from ac- 
companying them that afternoon—that a friend of his had 
arrived at the parsonage, and he might not return before 
tea-time. 

The faces of the disappointed children were instantly 
beclouded. Henry rallied first, and comforted himself 
with the idea of finishing the interesting book he had com- 
menced. Charles gave an extra jump, which came sever- 
al inches nearer the ceiling than any preceding one, ex- 
claiming ‘‘ One may as well laugh as cry.” But Amelia, 
poor Amelia, after sundry wry faces, to conceal the fact, 
burst into tears. ‘‘} can’t see why his friend should want 
to spoil all our pleasure, by coming just at the wrong 
time,” she sobbed. ‘‘ Never mind, Amelia,” said Henry, 
“T will read aloud to you from this fine book, and you 
will soon forget all about it.” 

“No, I cannot forget about it,” said Amelia. 

Charles now interposed. ‘‘ Come, Amelia, tie on your 
doll’s bonnet, and as we can’t ride, I’ll take her out in the 
little wagon I gave you the other day.” 

But even this failed to enliven or comfort her. Henry 
went on with his reading, and Charles was soon engaged 
in spinning his humming top on the carpet. 

“‘ Had you not betterglay aside your bonnet, and arrange 
your baby-houses ?” said Aunt Mary, who was sewing in 
the room, to Amelia, hoping by this means to divert her 
attention from her disappointment. 

Amelia drew off her gloves and untied her bonnet very 
slowly, without moving from the window, and then sat 
moodily, twisting the corner of her handkerchief between 
her fingers. She had wiped away her tears, for she was 
ashamed to continue crying before her brethers, but she 
looked vexed and mortified with herself. After carrying 
Dolly back to the baby-house, Amelia closed the closet 
door, and took no farther notice of her, or of her habita- 
tion ; yet any little girl who could have peeped in at that 
door, would have pronounced Amelia’s baby-house, a beau- 
tiful affair. ‘There was a little bedstead with white cur- 
tains, and a white counterpane upon it, under which Dol- 
ly was laid every night. ‘There was a little bureau which 
contained Dolly’s clothes, over which hung a tiny looking- 
glass. There was a little table, and a box placed on its 
end for a closet, in which Henry had fixed some shelves 
for the little tea-things, and every day the table was set 
with the cups and saucers and plates, for Miss Dolly’s 
dinner. There were even some little andirons, and some 
chips laid across them, in imitation of a fire, and every day 
in cold weather and warm, Miss Dolly sat up in a little tin 
chair, to warm her feet at the chips. Then Charles, who 
was beginning to despise playthings, had given Amelia a 
little cart, and this was now Miss Dolly’s coach, in which 
Amelia gave.her an airing every day. Was ever a Dolly 
more agreeably situated? and was ever a little girl better 
supplied with playthings ’—Old Philip’s Stories. 














Natural S§istorp. 

NESTS OF WHITE ANTS. 
These dwellings are made of clay; they are generally 
twelve feet high, and proportionably broad, and when ap- 
pearing, as they frequently do, in a cluster, they may be 
taken for an Indian village ; sometimes, indeed, they are 
larger than the native huts. The building of these habi- 
tations is not a little curious; two or three turrets of clay, 
about a foot high, and shaped’ like a sugar-loaf, are first 
raised. They rapidly increase in number and height, un- 
til, at length, widened at the base, joined at the top into a 





dome, and fixed all round in a thick wall of clay, a buil- 
ding appears of the shape of a hay-cock, which, when 
coated, as it soon is, with grass, it greatly resembles at a 
distance. The inner turrets, except the tops, which pro- 
ject from different parts of it like pinnacles, are now re- 
moved, and the clay employed over again in other ways. 

The inhabitants occupy only the lower parts of the 
building. The dome, which is very strong and solid, 
serves chiefly as a defence from the weather, and the at- 
tacks of foes, and also to keep up beneath the warmth and 
moisture which are required for hatching the eggs, and 
cherishing the young. In the centre appears the royal 
chamber, an arched vault, not unlike a long oven, at first 
not more than an inch long, but increasing, as the queen 
enlarges, to the length of eight iches or more. Here the 
royal pair always dwell, the entrances being too small for 
them to leave it. Next to this chamber, and entirely sur- 
rounding it, are what are called the royal apartments— 
arched rooms, of different shapes and sizes opening into 
each other, or connected by passages, accommodating 
many thousand soldiers and attendants in waiting on the 
king and queen. Adjoining these are nurseries, filled 
with the young and the eggs. A collection of these ir- 
regular chambers, not one of which is half an inch wide, 
is inclosed in a common apartment of clay. Other rooms, 
or magazines, always well stored with provisions, are in- 
termixed with the nurseries. 

The magazines and nurseries, separated by small empty 
chambers and galleries running round them, extend on all 
sides to the outer wall of the building, and almost to the 
top of it. ‘They are, however, confined to the sides of the 
lower part of the hive, leaving an open area under the 
dome. A flattish roof covers the top; and the area, which 
is a little above the royal chamber, has another, also wa- 
ter proof, and so made as to let any rain that may chance 
to get in run‘off into the passages under ground. They 
slope to the depth of three or four feet, and then, branch- 
ing out on all sides, are carried under ground, near the 
surface, to a great distance. ‘These are the great thor- 
oughfares for the ants, by which they fetch clay, wood, 
water, or provision; and they have a spiral and gradual 
ascent, because it would be difficult for these creatures to 
ascend:a perpendicular. In some parts, a flat path way, 
half an inch wide, is often made to wind gradually, like a 
road cut out of the side of a mountain, by which they can 
easily travel, when otherwise it would be impossible.— The 
Ant. 














Morality. 








ORDER. 


‘* Where is my coat, and have yon seen my cap?” said 
Franklin, bursting into the breakfast room, on a winter’s 
morning. 

“What did you do with them?” said his father ? 

“Oh, I do not know,” said Franklin. ‘I thought I pu 
my coat on the entry table, when I came home from skat- 
ing, yesterday.” 

‘« The car bell is ringing, and I shall be too late to go 
to Boston.” 

** Do, papa, wait one moment for me.” 

Mr. Ames was a very indulgent father, and could not 
bear to see his son, who was in the main a very good boy, 
unhappy, so he began to hunt for the cap. All the fami- 
ly left the table; one went one way, another, another, to 
look for the coat. At last the cook in the kitchen recol- 
lected that she hung a coat behind the door the night be- 
fore, so the coat was found, and the cap was under the so- 
fa in the parlor. His gloves he could go without, for when 
his hands were cold, he could put them into his coat pock- 
ets; that would keep them warm. So off they set, half 
running, and Franklin having a new pair of boots on, and 
there having been a good deal of ice made the night be- 
fore, he fell down two or three times, and just as they got 
to the depot, pufl, puff, went the engine, and off went the 
cars, leaving Franklin and his father to get along as they 
could. Mr. Ames was something more than disappointed, 
for his honor was concerned. He turned to Franklin, and 
said very sternly, ‘‘ You know not the extent of the mis- 
chief your want of order has caused, and you know not how 
much suffering you have inflicted. 1 owe a Mr. Roberts 
$1,000, it is not due until next week, but he came yester- 
day and stated frankly to me that unless I would let him 
have the mcney to-day at 8 o’clock, his goods would be 
attached, his store closed, and his credit ruined; and he 
begged me with tears in his eyes to save him and his fam- 
ily from ruin. I promised him the money, and told him I 
would be in, in the first train of cars this morning, and 
bring the money with me, which I had in the bank; and 
all my plans have been defeated, and his hopes blasted, by 
your wicked, for I can call it by no other name, careless- 
ness. Do not cry; crying will do no good, for floods of 
tears could not wipe off the injury youhavedone. I know 
not what todo. Nothing but wings could carry me there 
in time to save him. 

“Oh, Franklin, if you would be honest, honorable and 
happy, correct this careless habit. You may intend no 
ill, but evil is the result. Method is wisdom, and order 
happiness. Order runs through all nature. Suppose we 
could not calculate at what hour the sun would rise or set, 
or upon seed time and harvest; we might sow in the au- 
tumn, though we should not reap in the spring. Depend 
upon it, order and happiness go hand in hand. Heaven 
has made them companions, and man cannot separate 
them. I was at a Sunday School one day, I have, you 





know, always taken a great interest in Sunday Schools, I 
was sorry to see so little order. 

“One teacher asked one of her scholars about his les- 
son. “TI have left my books at home,” said he. ‘J could 
not find them.” Another said he had not got his lesson, 
for he left his book upon the bench, and forgot to carry it 
home. 

‘* Pretty excuses! had I been the teacher I would have 
sent them home, and they should not have had a book 
from the juvenile library for a month; and when the su- 
perintendent dismissed the school it was like opening a 
gate for a flock of sheep to go out of a pasture, some will 
run over the wall, others under the gate; all helter skelter. 
So it was with the children. Stamp, stamp, over went the 
bench, down went the chair, out went the boys. They 
did every thing but hurra. 

‘* But come, my son, cheer up; let this be a lesson to 
you as long as you live; never forget this morning. And 
though it may be a sad, very sad thing to Mr. Roberts, let 
it be the means of your reform.”—Christian Watchman. 








Religion. 





THE YOUNG DISCIPLE. 


I attended last week the funeral of a little girl only 
seven years old. You would scarcely expect that such a 
young child would die; the death of old people who are 





worn out by time and toil is not wonderful, because age. 


and care eat away our strength as the worm gnaws the 
heart out of the stoutest oak ; but the death of a child is 
an untimely death—it is like the fall of the leaf in spring, 
when it is green and fresh and full of sap. It is like cut- 
ting off a bud that would become a flower, or a blossom, 
which, if left on the tree would turn to fruit. The ques- 
tion occurs then why did she die? Because it was the 
will of God, my young friends. We live just as long as 
he pleases, and no longer. He bestows our life, He sus- 
tains our life, and He takes away our life. It may seem 
to you perhaps that she died of sickness; but who sent her 
sickness? Sickness could never come unless God per- 
mitted it. God sent sickness upon King Hezekiah, and 
when he prayed, God took it away again. But He some- 
times does not think it well to take away our diseases, 
and then no medicine can cure us, no physician can do us 
any good, for God says in the Bible, ‘‘I kill and I make 
alive, I wound and I heal, neither is there any that can 
deliver out of my hand.” You see then how dangerous it 
is to offend God. Our life isin his hands, If your life 
were in my hands; if a thought, a wish, a breath of mine 
could deprive you of life, how dangerous you would think 
it to give me offence. Take care then, how you make 
God angry. Make it your chief business to please God, 
for if He say to Death, “‘Go to that disobedient child— 
that child who does not speak the truth—that artful, pas- 
sionate, thoughtless child,” nothing will hinder death from 
obeying God. No friends, no prayers, no tears, no prom- 
ises, no skill will make him: change his purpose or drive 
him away. But God sometimes takes children out of this 
world, not because he is angry with them, but because he 
loves them. You remember how He took away Elijah. 
He sent a chariot to carry him up to heaven, and he some- 
times sends death upon the same errand. I believe he 
did this in the case of the child, the young disciple, I 
speak of, for she loved God. She never told me that she 
loved him, but actions speak: louder than words, and her 
actions proved that she loved God. Whoever loves Him 
loves his word, and there was no book which this child 
loved so much as her Bible. She read it, she listened to 
it, she asked questions about it. And she was very much 
afraid of offending God. Her tenderness of conscience 
showed this. When first taken ill, she was pleased if any 
one would come and read to her by the bedside. Some 
one promised to do this, but whether she forgot her prom- 
ise or not, I cannot say. She did not keep it, and this lit- 
tle child was very much grieved. ‘‘ What an awful 
thing,” she said, ‘to tell a story, which she will have to 
answer for at the day of judgment.” And she loved the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Among the little things which her 
affectionate parents had given to her was the image of a 
lamb. Now when this dear child was dying, she asked 
for this image. She had many other playthings, and per- 
haps you may wish to know, why she asked for this one in 
particular. I willtell you. When the image was brought, 
she laid it in her bosom, and turning to her mother, she 
said, ‘“‘ You know, mother, Jesus carried the lambs in his 
bosom.” Dear child! She was thinking of Him who 
took little children in his arms and blessed them, who 
said, ‘“‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not.” She was thinking of the ‘‘ Good Shepherd,” 
who gave his life for the sheep. And this was not all, 
for although this little gir] had many kind friends and in- 
dulgent relatives, and the prospect of much earthly happi- 
ness, she thought that ‘to depart and be with Christ, 
would be far better.” She spoke of heaven, as her home, 
and often expressed her desire to go there. I ask you, 
then, if her early death was not a mark of God’s love, a 
particular mark, for instead of leaving her in this world to 
bear many years of disappointment and trial, he took her 
at once to himself. He saw that she was a beautiful 
flower, too beautiful to grow in the wilderness, and so he 
transplanted her to heayen, where she will bloom forever, 
and be admired even there for her grace and sweetness. 
You see then, why God takes children out of this world, 
it is either because He is angry with them, or because He 
loves them. Tell me then, if He were to send death to 
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take you away, which of these would be his reason for do- 
ing so? You know whether you are like this little girl, 
who loved God, loved her Bible, loved the Saviour, and 
longed for heaven. If so, your death would be only a hap- 
py exchange, and a proof of the love of God to your soul. 
But if you are children who care nothing about such 





things as these, I should have no hope in your death. 
Phila, May 12th, 1845. E. N. 














Editorial. 


been afraid to have caught it in the same way. This I rather 
doubted. We had not gone far when she had an opportunity to 
test her courage. For another little snake rather smaller than 
the first, thrust out its head from the grass, Anna immediately 
darted forward and seized it rather more easily than I had done. 
Having deposited this one also in the shoe and safely imprison- 
ing them both by covering it over with the other, we ran home 
exulting in our prize. 

Never I do believe were two children prouder than were 


- Anna and I, to exhibit to Sam these proofs of our victory over 
ourselves and our fear of snakes. 


w.D . 











MORE OF THE SNAKE ADVENTURE. 

Perhaps my young readers will remember the “ Snake Story,” 
in one of the previous papers, and will feel interested to know 
if we, that is, my sister Anna and myself, ever conquered our 
aversion to the little snakes; and possibly too, my young friends 
may feel a curiosity, to learn whether our cousin Sam ever aton- 
ed for his fault in frightening us so severely at “the Fair.” 
Taking this for granted, we will give an account of some of our 
subsequent adventures, after we bécame quite fearless, and had 
learned to consider our cousin Sam as a very pleasant addition 
to our walks and rides. 

Some time after the events recorded in a previous chapter, our 
cousin Sam came to stay with us, and we saw more of him than 





ever before. I belfeve he had determined before he came, that 
if he wanted to make his visit pleasant to himself and his friends, 
he must give up tormenting his little cousins. At any rate, he 
changéd his conduct towards us entirely, and instead of distress- 
ing us in every possible way, he really seemed to try to make us 
happy. You may be sure, however, that it took some time to 
wipe off the impression, which his former treatment had made 
upon our minds, and it was by slow steps that he made advances 
to our favor. Various were the means he used, to make us his 
friends, and I really think that if all brothers and cousins would 
try the same, they would be the favorites, instead as is often the 
case, the objects of dislike to “ the children of the family.” 

One of the most important assistants to Sam in obtaining our 
favor, was his beautiful flute. This flute he had brought with 
him from C. and he used to play on it in the fine summer eve- 
nings, till he had perfectly bewitched us with its soft, sweet 
tones. Anna and I were very fond of music, and it was very 
natural, that from loving the music, we should, by degrees, pass’ 
to loving the musician. Then Sam used to bring us the most 
beautiful wild violets and harebells from the groves, and lilies 
from the meadows, to decorate our play-room and dress our dolls 
with, for we had not yet given up playing with them. 

But the principal thing that completed the change in our feel- 
ings towards our cousin, was the fact that, since he had come to 
stay at onr house, he had not to our knowledge touched a snake, 
nor had he in any way alluded to the disagreeable creatures. 
This, we considered a most satisfactory proof of his reforma- 
tion. One day, however, we lost this evidence of his change of 
character. We were sitting in our little room sewing very busi- 
ly, when we heard some one call, “Anna, Ellen, come down 
here quick, I have something to show you.” We ran down to 
the garden, from whence the voice proceeded, and there lay Sam 
stretched upon the grass, and holding a little striped snake by 
the tail, which was winding round his hand apparently quite well 
contented. 

We both exclaimed in one breath. “Sam, let that snake go ;” 
and J added, “Ifyou don’t, we'll never like you again.” This I 
considered the heaviest threat, and the greatest calamity to poor 
Sam that could possibly be mentioned. 

He seemed, however, to have no idea of complying with our 
request, but said, “ Now girls, don’t be foolish. I’m not going 
to put it near you, and if 1 were, it could not ,hurt you, for it is 
one of these little harmless striped snakes, that do not the least 
harm. I only want you to come and see these beautiful streaks 
on his body. See, see, how gracefully he winds along the 
grass.” 

We were quite relieved at finding that he had no hostile in- 
tention, and approached very slowly towards him, and began for 
the first time in our lives to see some beauty in a snake. Its 
body was striped with dark brown, and it curved along so grace- 
fully through the grass, and looked so harmless, that we began 
to wonder how we could ever have been afraid of such a beauti- 
ful little creature. After watching its motions fer some distance, 
we begged Sam to let it go, though our aunt Nancy, who had a 
perfect horror of such creatures, screamed out of the window 
that “ we had better kill it, for as like as not it would bite some- 


@ body.” 


This was an excellent lesson to Anna and myself, and did 
more towards curing us of our foolish fear than any thing else 
had ever done. Perhaps some of my readers think that our cour- 
age lasted only till the next time we happened to see a snake in 
the wood ; but I assure you that this was not the case, for as a 
proof of the reality of our courage, the very next day my sister 
and myself were returning home with a pair of new shoes, we dis- 
covered a delicate little striped snake not longer than your hand. 
Anna immediately said that it would be a grand opportunity to 
prove to cousin Sam how well we had profited by his lesson. 
No sooner said than done. I stooped down and tried to seize 
the little creature by the tail as I had seen Sam do. After one 
or two unsuccessful attempts I succeeded and ‘imprisoned him 
safely between the two shoes. Having achieved this great 
victory over my natural horror, and dread, I rather exulted over 
poor Anna, who nevertheless declared that she should not have 








Variety. 





JUVENILE COURAGE. 
We lately met with an account of an incident, which occurred 
in the town of Weser in Germany, in which a remarkable degree 


| of courage and presence of mind was manifested by a lad only 


seven years of age. He was playing one day with his sister of 
four years old, when he was alarmed by the cry of some men 
who were in pursuit of a mad dog. The child suddenly looking 
around him, saw the dog ae towards him ; — but instead of 
making his escape, he took off his coat, and wrapping it round 
his arm, boldly faced the dog, and holding out the arm covered 
with the coat, the animal attacked it, and worried the coat till 
the men came up, who being armed with clubs, killed the dog. 
The men reproachfully asked the boy, why he did not run, and 
avoid the dog, which he could have so easily done. Yes, said 
the little hero, I could have run from the dog; but, if I had, he 
would have attacked my sister. To protect her, therefore, I 
thought of offering him my coat,.which he might tear at till you 
should come up and kill him. The men, as well they might, 
first admired his courage in facing the dog; but they were the 
more astonished at the prudence and firmness of mind discovered 
by this phenomenon. The conduct of this wonderful child fur- 
nishes a useful hint to persons of more mature age, in protect- 
ing themselves from the attack of a mad dog. 


enn 
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HELPING ONE ANOTHER. 


“ Why, Isaac! you seem to be much pleased. What has hap- 

ned °” 

“I will tell you. As I was coming along to school, almost 
ready to cry, because I could not say my lesson, one of the boys 
asked me why I was so sad, and I told him the reason.” ° 

“ Do not be discouraged,” said he, “I know how you feel ; let 
me help you.” Then he went over the lesson, and I said it after 
him, until [ knew it all. 

I asked him how he came to be so kind to me. “Because,” 
said he, “I know your trouble; for I was once just so, and a man 
stopped me, and helped me over the difficulty, as I have you.” 

He said too, that when he thanked the man, he was told by 
him to do the same kindness to the first boy he found in the same 
trouble. 

Isaac’s companion said, “This is a pleasant story, and it re- 
minds me of two lines which I have somewhere read :— 


“He is the truly happy, happy man, 
Who, out of choice, does ail the good he can.” 





A LIBRARY REGUTATION. 


A few days since the superintendent of our Sunday School, 
put into my class a new scholar. After he had taken his seat I 
explained to him the rules that I had adopted in my class, and 
one was as follows :— 

“No one shall have a new library book unless he can tell 
something about the one he returns; at least enough to show 
that he has read it.” 

Peter was a poor boy, and had to work hard for his living, and 
I thought he would scarcely have time to read a large book. I 
therefore gave him the “ History of Thomas and Joseph,” only 
36 pages. 

The next Sabbath my boys were all in their seats in good 


| time, and Peter looked as happy, and his eyes as bright, as any 


of the others. The lessons 1 found had been well studied, and 
when they were over, I questioned each boy, as I usually do, in 
regard to their library books. 

When I asked Peter if he had read his book, he said, “O yes, 
sir, and more than once too.” - 

I asked him what he could remember about it? He commenc- 
ed reciting the book word for word, aud I found he had not only 
read it, but actually committed it to memory. 

I wonder how many Sunday School children can tell one half, 
or even one quarter of what is in the books they take out of the 
Sunday School library. 
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A VALUABLE LESSON. 


The followin yr oa instructive incident was recorded 
in a recent number of the N. Y. Sunday Times: 

We yesterday saw a little bird fluttering at several windows, 
and striving, amidst wind and rain, to gain a friendly shelter 
beneath the roof of some dwelling. The bird was, doubtless, 
a fugitive from some cage, in which it had spent the most of its 
days, and from which, with joy, the tiny creature had escaped. 
It gained what it wanted — liberty ; but it soon learned that its 
former dwelling, was the only place where it could be happy and 
comfortable. Many of our readers are, no doubt, like this bird. 
Their cages are irksome ; but they no sooner escape than they 
long to be back within the prison. When we are comiortable 
we should strive to be happy, and understand that what seems 
very delighttul to the imagination, and in the distance looms up 
an elegant prospect, in reality is a miserable affair, and one in 
which we can find nothing but disappointment and discomfort. 
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THE ARCHER AND THE ARROW. 


An archer complained of his arrow because it did not hit the 
mark. “If you had directed me right,” said the arrow, “I should 
not have failed.” 

We too often blame others, when the fault is in ourselves, 
Some children, when they do wrong things, instead of owning 
that they were in fault, and being sorry for it, will make the most 
silly excuses, and blame a brother, or sister, or playmate, or ser- 
vant, rather than lay the fault where it properly belongs to their 
own naughtiness. — Cobbin’s Fables. 





TO WHOM BELONGS THE MONEY? 


A colored woman of Barbadoes, who has been a member of 
the Moravian Church for more than half.a century, gave to her 
pastor, a few years ago, a small sum of money, to be returned to 
her whenever she should want it. When he relinquished hls 
charge, he transferred the deposit to his successor, Mr. Hartvig, 
The latter, perceiving that the poor woman was evidently in 
want of pecuniary aid, informed her that he had money in hig 
possession which belonged to her. At first she could not 
beiieve him; the remembrance of the deposite had apparently 
faded from her mind. She finally consented to receive enough 
for her immediate necessities ; but Mr. Hartvig wished to know 
what should be done with the remainder, in the event of her 
death. Her answer was, ‘ Oh, ine belong to de church, and me 
money too!’ There is a volume of instruction in this simple 
reply. How few Christians seem to feel that they have given 
their property, as well as themselves to the Lord Jesus Christ! 


Rewarp or Merit.—“Sam,” said one little urchin to 
another, “Sam, does your schoolmaster ever give you any re- 
wards of merit?” 

“TI s’pose he does,” was the rejoinder, “he gives me a licking 
regular every day, and says I merits two!” 








Poctry. 


THE HEROIC SAILOR. 


The circumstances here relate, took place during the great fire in the city of 
New York, on the night of December 16th, 1836. 


_ Ivwas a fearful night! 

The fire dévouring spread 

From roof to roof, from street to street, 
And on their treasures fed ; 

Hark! ’tis a mother’s cry, 
Shrill mid the tumult wild, 

As rushing toward her fMame-wrapped home, 
She shrieks, “ My child! my child!” 

A wanderer from the wave, 
A sailor marked her woe, 

And in his feeling bosom woke 
The sympathetic glow, — 

Quick up the cleaving stairs, 
With daring step he flew, 

Though sable clouds of stifling smoke 
Concealed him from their view. 

The astonished crowd beheld 
His bold, adventurous part, 

And while they for his safety feared, 
Admired his noble heart, — 

For blazing timbers fell 
To choke his dangerous road, 

And the far chamber where he groped 
Like reeking oven glowed. 

How loud the exulting shout! 
When from that mass of flame, 

Unhurt, unshrinking, undismayed, 
The brave deliverer came, — 

While in his victor arms 
A smiling infant lay, 

Pleased with the flash that round his bed 
Had wound its glittering ray. 

The mother’s speechless tears 
Forth like a torrent sped, 

Yet ere the throng could learn his name 
That generous hero fled; 

Not for the praise of man 
He wrought this deed of love, 

But on a bright, unfadiflg page, 
°T is registered above. 








THE COUNTRY CHILD. 


Child of the country ! free as air 

Art thou, and as the sunshine fair ; 

Born, like the lily, where the dew 

Lies odorous when the day is new; 

Fed ’mid the may-flowers, like the bee; 
Nursed to sweet music on the knee ; 

Lulled on the breast to that glad tune 
Which winds make ’mid the woods in June. 
I sing of thee ; ’tis sweet to sing 

Of such a fair and gladsome thing. 

Child of the country! thy small feet 
Tread on strawberries red and sweet; 
With thee I wander forth to see 
The flowers which most delight the bee ; 
The bush o’er which the throstle sung 
In April, while she nursed her young; 

The dew beneath the sloe-thorn, where 

She bred her twins, the timorous hare; 

The knoll, wrought o’er with wild blue-hells, 
Where brown bees build their balmy cells ; 
The greenwood stream, the shady pool, 
Where trouts leap when the day is cool; 
And other marvels which my verse 

Can find no language to rehearse. 

Child of the country! on the lawn 

I see thee, like the bounding fawn; 
Blithe as the bird which tries its wing 
The first time on the winds of spring ; 
Bright as the sun when from the cloud 
He comes as cocks are crowing loud ; 
Now running, shouting, ’mid sunbeams ; 
Now groping trouts in lucid streams ; 
Now spinning like a mill-wheel round ; 
Now hunting echo’s empty sound; 

Now climbing up some tall old tree, 
For fnew 3 sake ; ’ tis sweet to thee 
To sit whére birds can sit alone, 

Or share with thee thy venturous throne. 

Fly from the town, sweet child, for health 
Is happiness, and strength, and wealth : — 
There is a lesson in each flower, 

A story in each stream and bower; 

On every herb on which you tread 

Are written words, which, rightly read, 

Will lead you from earth’s fragrant sod 

To hope, and holiness, and God. = [Merry’s Museum- 
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